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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND, CONTEXT AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL SIGNIFICANCE STATEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak is an icon for its neighborhood, towering over the tops of the 
community’s one- and two-story homes, and readily visible from a nearby elementary schoolyard. 
Passersby may not know its history as a sapling grown in a German forest in 1936, and then gifted to an 
Olympic gold medalist, who carried it 6,000 miles home to Los Angeles, where it was planted in his 
parents’ backyard, and still honors his memory. They may not know of the pioneering Black family who 
nurtured their son’s tree for another six decades. But they can see and feel its presence, and enjoy the 
shade cast by its 50-foot canopy. 


The nomination of the Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak and the Johnson family home seeks to designate 
both the tree and the entire property where it has been rooted for nearly nine decades. The extended 
Johnson family — not just Cornelius, but his parents and grandparents, siblings and cousins — together 
tell an important Los Angeles story. 





As we move to acknowledge L.A.’s multi-faceted histories and celebrate its mosaic of cultures, it's 
important to note not only struggles and suffering, but also triumphs and accomplishments. Cornelius 
Johnson’s family home and the Olympic Oak help demonstrate that our city was built not only by the 
wealthy and famous, but also by working-class men and women whose names may be unknown but 
whose dreams created a home and a community. The house at 1156 So. Hobart Blvd. may be a modest, 
vernacular bungalow but it is also a window into a lesser-documented chapter in L.A.’s African 
American heritage, and the history and growth of the city as a whole. 
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S.C. Johnson' quite literally built his own house in 1905, on land that had been beyond city limits when 
he, his mother, his future wife, and his mother-in-law came to California in the early 1890s, part of a 
stream of restless and ambitious African Americans from the South. They came without money or much 
education (neither of Cornelius's grandmothers could read or write). They worked hard, often at menial 
jobs; saved money, built homes, and invested in real estate; they raised families and made sure their 
children got an education. They paid their taxes, voted in elections, supported a thriving Black press, 
joined churches and clubs. Their families grew and succeeded. They were the essential workers of their 
day, and their stories are essential to our historical understanding. 


And in the Johnson family’s case, their family included a great athlete, who would bring honor to his 
country, his city, and his heritage. 


The Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak is now a mature, healthy, majestic 86-year-old oak tree. Rising 46 
feet high, it serves as a living memorial to one of Los Angeles’s greatest home-grown athletes. The 
Olympic Oak is also emblematic; it represents, some might say, a triumph of good over evil. 


In 1936, Cornelius Johnson was one of 18 African American athletes who represented the United States 
at the infamous Nazi Olympics in Berlin. On the first day of competition, as Johnson won gold in the 
high jump, he also set an Olympic world record that stood until 1952. 





1 A note about names: There seems to be a great deal of flexibility as to the spelling of names and precision of dates. 
Cornelius’s father is referred to as Shadrick, Shadrach, Sherderick, Shadreak, Shedwick, Shade, Cedric, and several other 
variations; he signed his name as S.C., which is how his obituary referred to him. We have chosen to use “S. C.” Cornelius’s 
paternal grandmother was Charlotte or Charlotta; his maternal grandmother was Bessie, Betty, or Bettie Cooper; his sister 
was Perlita or Pearlita. When Cornelius’s sister Ruby filed a legal affidavit in 1966 for her brother Theodore, whose 1904 
birth certificate had not specified a given name, she chose different versions of their parents’ names than what they’d 
submitted at the birth. Cornelius’s maternal aunt’s marriage license refers to her on one line as Maud and another as 
Maude. She was married to Clarence Waters, but was later known as Maude Johnson, though it’s unclear why she used that 
name. 
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Hitler and the Nazis wanted to use the 1936 Olympics as propaganda to show their glory to the world. 
The German Olympic organizers promised a set of gifts to every gold medal-winning athlete: a wreath 
of oak leaves, the gold medal itself, an oak sapling, and a handshake from der Fuhrer himself. 


The Berlin Olympic Committee called the specially-grown saplings a "beautiful symbol of German 
character, power, strength, and hospitality." This symbolism ties to a long history of venerating the oak 
as a sacred tree reaching back to Celtic and Germanic tribes in Roman times. In the 20th century, the 
oak became the favorite badge of right-wing Germans and their nationalism. The National Socialists 
continued this line and used the oak as a symbol for the strength and endurance of the nation under 
Nazism. 


Of course, Hitler had every expectation that only Aryan athletes would win gold medals. On the first day 
of competition, he did visibly clasp the hands of the German and Finnish gold medalists. But later in the 
day, when Cornelius Johnson won the high jump, Hitler left the stadium, thereby avoiding shaking 
Johnson’s hand. 


Johnson and his teammates who won silver and bronze in the event all stood on the medal stand, 
Cornelius clutching his oak. These young men also led a daring protest against the Nazi government that 
hosted the games. Hitler left his very visible loge box about five minutes before the last medal ceremony 
of the day, the ceremony for the three American men’s high jump medalists: Cornelius Johnson (gold 
medal), David Albritton (silver) and Delos Thurber (bronze). Johnson and Albritton were Black. 


While on the victory stand for the high jump event, Johnson, Albritton and Thurber performed the 
Bellamy or Flag Salute (arms outstretched, palms facing up), which was, from 1892 until the 1940s, the 
official stance for the American Pledge of Allegiance, performed by schoolchildren as well as adults.” In 
the opening ceremonies, delegations from other countries had given the Nazi or Olympic salutes. The 
gesture of the high jump medalists was forever frozen in time in the pages of the Official Report of the 
XIth Olympic Games. 


Stefani, Raymond T., "Johnson, Albritton, and Thurber’s Patriotic and Defiant Bellamy Salute in Response to Hitler’s Snub 
at Berlin in 1936" The Sport Journal, September 22, 2015 





berlin-in-1936/ 


In 1892, Francis Bellamy published the Pledge of Allegiance to the American flag (1). To accompany the recital of 
that pledge, Bellamy provided instructions for a salute to the American flag. “At a signal from the Principal the 
pupils ... face the flag. Another signal is given: each pupil gives the flag the military salute — right hand lifted, palm 
downward, to a line with the forehead. Standing thus, all repeat together slowly ‘I pledge allegiance to my Flag...’. 
At the words ‘to my flag’ the right hand is extended gracefully, palm upward, toward the flag...” (Note that “to my 
flag” is now worded “to the flag of the United States of America”.) If we search for “Bellamy Salute” using Google 
Images and Google Videos, we will find a number of photos and videos showing American school children of the 
1920s to early 1940s performing the military salute followed by extending the arm. 
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Medal Ceremony for the Men’s High Jump: 
From left to right, Thurber, Johnson, and Albritton, performing the two steps of the Bellamy Salute 
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Upon Johnson’s return to Los Angeles, his Olympic Oak tree was planted at his family home on Hobart 
Boulevard (where he had grown up, and on land owned by his grandmother beginning in 1896). It was, 
and is, an enduring monument to his own win, and a remembrance of a time when Black athletes from 
the U.S. symbolized victory over the racist, supremacist Aryan credo of the Nazi government that 
sponsored the 1936 games. 





SS 


=} E 
Back stateside, 1936 USA Olympic gold medalists Cornelius Johnson (left), Jesse Owens 
and Forrest Townes show off their oaks 


This tree needs and deserves our protection as a landmark to make its story known to wider audiences. 
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Additionally, Cornelius Cooper Johnson’s parents, and grandparents on both sides, were pioneers in the 
Los Angeles black community. They had arrived in Los Angeles in the early 1890s. By 1897, Charlotte 
Johnson, Cornelius’s grandmother, and S.C. Johnson, her son and Cornelius’s father, had purchased land 
and-settled into a Victorian cottage on a large lot at the northeast corner of Pellissier (soon renamed 
“Hobart”) and 12th Street. 


S.C. Johnson was born in Reconstruction-era North Carolina in 1870. In Los Angeles he worked as a 
plasterer — sometimes credited as the first licensed African American plastering contractor in Los 
Angeles — who in later decades worked on commercial buildings including the former May Company on 
Wilshire Boulevard, as well as fancy estates designed by architect Paul R. Williams. 


In 1903, S. C. Johnson married Pearl Lucille Cooper, and soon built a new house next door to the 
original cottage. This bungalow at 1156 S. Hobart is where S.C. and Pearl raised five children, including 
Cornelius Johnson, and where the family planted the Olympic Oak tree. 


For almost a century, until 1994, the property was owned by the Johnson family. It is now threatened by 
Los Angeles’s rapid development. 


The principal HCM nomination includes a proposed monument description of both the tree and the 
house. This supplemental document expands on the significance statement, historical background, and 
historical context, to amplify the Johnson Family Home and the Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak’s 
significance. 


DESIGNATION CRITERIA: 


The Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak and the Johnson Family Home property in its entirety is eligible 
for designation as a Los Angeles Historic Cultural Monument. 


The three criteria for HCM designation, stated in the Cultural Heritage Ordinance Section 22.171.7, are 
listed below: 


1. Is identified with important events of national, state, or local history, or exemplifies significant 
contributions to the broad cultural, economic or social history of the nation, state, city or 
community; 


2. Is associated with the lives of historic personages important to national, state, city, or local 
history; or 


3. Embodies the distinctive characteristics of a style, type, period, or method of construction; or 


represents a notable work of a master designer, builder, or architect whose individual genius 
influenced his or her age. 
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The Cornelius Johnson Olympics Oak Tree qualifies as an HCM under Criterion No. 1, as 
it is identified with an important event of international, national and local history, e.g., 


the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, in Nazi Germany. 


Hitler intended the Berlin Olympics to be a showcase for Germany’s athletic prowess and, specifically, 
Aryan culture, and it was. In advance of the games, he announced that every gold medal winner would 
receive a gift of an oak sapling in commemoration of the victory won in Germany. 


The oak sapling was not chosen randomly. For centuries, the oak tree was linked with pride to Germany, 
as a national symbol standing for endurance, fortitude, loyalty, reliability, and, above all, strength. Oaks 
were and still are depicted in artwork, literature, and on German coins. But for Hitler, the massive size 
and strength of the chosen variety of German oak variety symbolized the greatness of the “Fatherland.” 


The oak has been used as a symbol in German currency. Unity, justice 
and freedom were evoked by the oak on the Weimar Republic's 5 Mark 
coin. After Germany's defeat in World War II, the currency was 
reformed, with new symbols indicating a fresh start. The mighty oak 
tree, used for centuries to symbolize nationalism and power, shrank to a 
little oak sprig held in her hands by a pregnant woman (left). Today, an 
oak sprig is depicted on a German Euro coin (right). 





In 1937, the XIth Olympic Games Official Report noted that one-year-old seedlings (the Report referred 
to the species “quercus pedunculata”*) were acquired in the Spring of 1935 from the Schleswig-Holstein 
marsh district, and then specially cultivated. “They were planted in special soil, trimmed repeatedly, 
rendered immune to weather changes, treated with special preparations against diseases and tended 
carefully throughout this period. Grown to hardy young plants, they were transplanted into specially 
prepared pots adorned with the Olympic Bell and the inscription, Grow to the honour of victory! 
Summon to further achievement! , and, following their presentation to the victor, were packed in 
convenient, specially constructed cartons for their journey to his home country. They constituted an 
attractive symbol of German character, strength, endurance and hospitality.” 


The tree at 1156 S. Hobart Blvd., one of 1294 oak saplings distributed to the athletes, was presented to 
Cornelius Johnson, who won the high jump on the first day of competition. Today, the Cornelius 
Johnson Olympic Oak tree symbolizes the propaganda of the games, which, in hindsight, may be one 
reason the world turned a blind eye to the underlying evil that we now know resulted in the deaths of 6 
million Jews, 1 million Roma, and 5 million others (homosexuals, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Slavs, the 
physically and mentally disabled, socialists/communists and other political opponents) during the 
Holocaust. 


3 The Olympic Oaks have been referred to as both “Quercus rober” and “Quercus pedunculata.” According to the Royal 
Horticultural Society (https://www.rhs.org.uk/plants/51913/quercus-pedunculata/details ), the terms are synonymous. 
Commonly called both “English Oak” and “European Oak,” these hardy trees are native to regions throughout Europe. 


“ Some sources refer to 130 saplings distributed. 
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Olympics historian Bill Mallon estimated that 49 Olympians were killed in the Holocaust. Some of them 
were athletes who had competed against Johnson and his teammates. One example is Jozef Noji, who 
died at the Auschwitz concentration camp in Poland. Noji was one of Poland’s best distance runners 
through the 1930s, winning Polish titles for five straight years between 1935 and 1939. At the 1936 
Berlin Olympics, he finished fifth in the 5000 meter race, just four seconds outside the medals, and 14th 
in the 10,000 meter. He was shot dead in 1943 at Auschwitz ostensibly for smuggling a letter. Also in 
1943, the Czech runner Vaclav Hosek, a 1936 Olympic steeplechaser, was shot dead while trying to 
escape from a concentration camp. 


The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, in its exhibition on the 1936 Olympics that debuted in 
1996, and is now online, notes that “Germany emerged victorious from the XIth Olympiad. Its athletes 
captured the most medals overall, and German hospitality and organization won the praises of visitors. 
Most newspaper accounts echoed a report in the New York Times that the Games put Germans ‘back in 
the fold of nations,’ and even made them ‘more human again.’ Some even found reason to hope that this 
peaceable interlude would endure. Only a few reporters, such as William Shirer, regarded the Berlin 
glitter as merely hiding a racist, militaristic regime. As the post-Games reports were filed, Hitler pressed 
on with grandiose plans for German expansion. These included taking over the Olympics forever.” 


Importantly, the Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak Tree also represents Hitler’s spurning of the U.S. 


African American athletes. Although over time, the “story” regarding Hitler’s rebuffing of America’s 
black athletes described Jesse Owens as the individual who was snubbed, Owens had not yet competed 
in a final race and it was in fact Cornelius Johnson whose congratulations from Hitler never came. 


On the first day of the games, after honoring German and Finnish medal winners, whose victories in 
competition aligned with his belief in Aryan superiority, the Nazi leader left the stadium when it became 
clear that Johnson and his African American teammate, Dave Albritton, were excelling at the high jump. 
United Press correspondent Henry McLemore reported that Hitler “didn’t have time for Cornelius — so 
the first playing of the Star Spangled Banner (and I am still tingling from the sound and sight of 
America’s song and flag) had to be accompanied without him [Hitler].” New York Times correspondent 
Arthur J. Daley deduced that “press box observers chose to put two and two together and arrive at the 
figure four. In this they may be correct, but there will be enough future Negro winners to warrant 
delaying passing judgement for the present.” 


But there would be no further clues as to why Hitler left the viewing box, the “Honor Loge.” Later that 
evening, Belgian Count Henri de Baillet-Latour, president of the International Olympic Committee, was 
reportedly so angered by Hitler’s actions that he told the Nazi leader to choose: Either shake every gold 
medalist’s hand, or shake no one’s hand. Hitler chose to shake none at all. 


This Olympic Oak tree can also be seen to memorialize the racism in America, exemplifying an 
important aspect (albeit negative) of the nation’s social history. The successes of the 18 African 
American athletes on the U.S. team in 1936 helped to discredit Nazi racial theories -- but did little to 
dampen American racism at home. Even when the African American athletes were praised for their 
triumphs on the field, the laudatory coverage was laced with demeaning racial stereotypes. With a few 
exceptions, the America these athletes returned to remained unchanged for their paths in life: Jim Crow, 
few job opportunities, etc. 
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In a recording visitors to the Holocaust Memorial Museum’s exhibition can listen to, John Woodruff 
later spoke about his experiences: 


My only objective was any time I got into a race was to win. And that's what I did. 
Determination. That's what it takes. Light a fire in the stomach. I was winning for me and I was 
winning for the country. Me first, then the country. It was very definitely a special feeling in 
winning the gold medal and being a black man. We destroyed his [Hitler's] master race theory, 
whenever we start winning those gold medals. So I was very proud of that achievement and I 
was very happy, for myself as an individual, for my race, and for my country. 


After the Olympics, we had a track meet to run at Annapolis, at the Naval Academy. Now here I 
am, an Olympic champion, and they told the coach that I couldn't run. I couldn't come. So I had 
to stay home, because of discrimination. That let me know just what the situation was. Things 
hadn't changed. Things hadn't changed. 


Andrew Maraniss, in his 2020 book, Games of Deception, argues that “the performance of these black 
athletes didn’t change those who believed in white supremacy, in either Germany or the United States. 
In their minds, there was no way for black people to win; the truth didn’t matter. Stereotypes and hate 
were so deeply ingrained that any fact or fiction could be used to confirm them. If black people 
performed poorly, that “proved” white people were superior.” But “If black people were victorious, that 
‘proved’ they had unfair advantages as a subhuman race.” 


An important note: Although rarity is NOT a specific criterion for landmark designation in Los 
Angeles’s Cultural Heritage Ordinance, the tree is also a rare survivor. 


Of the 129 trees awarded in 1936, only a handful in America are alive today, nearly 86 years later. 
According to a Los Angeles Times article in 2007, “the fate of many of the Olympic oaks is unknown, 
but [only] one of two planted on the USC campus survives to this day as a living legacy to record- 
breaking Trojans discus champion Ken Carpenter.” The second surviving Los Angeles tree is, of course, 
the Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak. 


The Times reported that “...others reportedly were destroyed during and after World War II because of 
anti-German sentiment and the oaks’ ‘Hitler Tree’ reputation, while a few of the 24 that were awarded to 
U.S. gold medalists were victims of urban sprawl, inattentiveness or carelessness. One never made it 
through U.S. Customs. A few died of natural causes, which was the fate of the other USC tree -- the one 
awarded to the record-setting 400-meter relay team consisting of Owens, Ralph Metcalfe and Trojans 
alums Foy Draper and Frank Wykoff.” 


Ann Shelton is recognized as one of New Zealand’s leading photographic artists. A decade ago, she 
embarked on a worldwide journey to photograph the oak seedlings, which, she noted, "would be forever 
associated with the ‘breach of civilization’ that the Nazi-tainted Olympics foreshadowed." She found 
"40-odd" trees, this photo set now comprising an ongoing project she calls “in a forest.” 
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Shelton observes that: 


“the social narratives of the trees are also incredibly diverse. Seedlings were given to a Jewish 
Hungarian freedom fighter, to a Sturmbammfiihrer (the SS equivalent of a German Major), to a 
Finnish poet, to men who subsequently went missing in action and to [U.S.] African American 
athletes.... Some of the seedlings died in Customs or were stolen from hotel rooms. Other grown 
trees were rescued during invasions or were chopped down to make room for vegetable gardens 
after the war. These trees have since entered the historical vernacular as complex and highly 
conflicted signs; embodiments of memory and marks of forgetting.” 


These few remaining Olympic oaks around the world, and fewer still in the United States, tell several 
stories, as Shelton observes. “Considered in their original context, they stand for the German political 
regime of National Socialism, and on this level they represent a failed attempt to globally assert the 
National Socialist ideology.” 


Shelton continues: “At the same time, and on a more basic level, they reflect the sporting pride of the 
nations whose athletes brought them home.” 


The Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak tree also qualifies under Criterion No. 2, for its 
association with Olympic Gold Medalist Cornelius Cooper Johnson, the pioneering 


African American athlete who set a record in the high jump at the 1936 Olympics and 
also, importantly, was one of 18 African American Olympians on the U.S. team. 


In his time, Cornelius was the world’s greatest high jumper. 


It was Johnson who, upon winning gold on the first day of competition, was snubbed by Hitler, who 
exited the stadium and thereby refused to shake his hand. Johnson’s 1936 record-breaking high jump at 
6’8” remained the top score at the Olympics and Olympic trials for two decades, until the 1950s. 
Johnson carried the tree with him after the Berlin Olympics to other European cities, where many 
members of the U.S. team participated in further competitions, and then he carried it across the Atlantic 
on the ship, bringing it home to Los Angeles for planting in his family’s back yard. 


Although Cornelius Johnson's athletic accomplishments (his victories were many, and celebrated) were 
not ignored in his lifetime, collective memory faded quickly, obscured by his early death (in 1946). 


Johnson grew up in what we now call the Mid-City/Koreatown area of Los Angeles (when he was a 
youth, it was still “Pico Heights”). He attended Berendo Junior High, where his prowess on the field was 
noted early. By the time he matriculated to Los Angeles High School, “Corny” Johnson was already one 
of the best high jumpers in California. At L.A. High he excelled at the high jump and track, including 
sprints and relays. He won many competitions and had not yet graduated when he competed in the Los 
Angeles Olympic Games in 1932. 
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His skill and talent were frequently noted in local newspapers; his career was followed with interest, 
although not always free of casual racial slurs and stereotyping. 


Johnson, still a high school junior, tied for first place at the 1932 U.S. Olympic Trials in track and field, 
and then won a jump-off. At age 18, he had made it to the U.S. Olympics, one of only four African 
American athletes on the U.S. men’s team, and the youngest member of the U.S. delegation. Competing 
in the high jump at the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, less than three miles from the Johnson home, 
Cornelius finished in a four-way tie for first place, clearing 6 feet 5 1/2 inches. A jump-off to determine 
gold, silver and bronze left Johnson in fourth place — although if current sporting competition rules were 
in place at that time, he would have won the silver medal. 


Between 1932 and 1936, he won multiple national championships and eight career titles, including the 
Amateur Athletic Union outdoor championship outright in 1933 and 1935, tying for the title in 1932, 
1934 and 1936. In 1936, Johnson became the world indoor record holder in the high jump at 6' 8 15/16" 
and co-holder of the outdoor world record of 6' 9 3/4". In 1994 he was inducted into National Track and 
Field Hall of Fame in Indianapolis. He was also inducted into the California Community Colleges Track 
and Field Hall of Fame in 1998. 


Cornelius Cooper Johnson holds an important place in track and field record books. But that is not the 
only reason why the life of this significant historic personage is important to local, national and global 
history. 


Famed as an athlete, Cornelius Johnson infamously was rebuffed by Hitler. 


As noted above, many people have attributed Hitler’s cold-shoulder to a different 1936 Olympics 
athlete, Jess Owens. Owens was one of the most-remembered and the break-out star of African 
American athletes at the Berlin Olympics. He won four gold medals -- in the 100-meter sprint, 200- 
meter sprint, long jump, and 4x100 relay -- and his accomplishments, wrote Maraniss in Games of 
Deception, “would be celebrated as a powerful rebuke of Adolf Hitler. A black man’s incredible success 
in a crucible of hate served as the ultimate rejection of the idea of white supremacy.” 


Yet that is not the complete story, said Maraniss: 


“This conventional wisdom is an oversimplification on two levels. First, Owens wasn’t the 
only African American star in Berlin, even in his own events. In the 100, black teammate Ralph 
Metcalfe finished just one-tenth of a second behind him to win the silver medal. In the 200, black 
teammate Mack Robinson [Jackie's older brother] won the silver, four-tenths of a second behind 
Owens. Metcalfe joined Owens on the 4x100 relay team. In all, the U.S. team earned 14 medals 
in Berlin, eight of them gold, one-fourth of the U.S. medal count. The entire African American 
contingent, not just Owens, took the world by storm. Perpetuating the idea that Owens alone 
shined not only robs others of their due, but leaves the impression that African American 
greatness at the °36 Games was an exception rather than the rule." 
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In any case, as Steven J. Niven recounts in an article published in TheRoot.com, on the Berlin Games’ 
opening day, the Nazi leader did invite the winning medalists of each of the first three events to his 
personal box, where he was seen congratulating them. But Hitler pointedly left the stadium immediately 
before the award ceremony for the day’s final event, the high jump. 


Here is Niven’s description of the incident: 


In 1936, at the trials for the Berlin Olympics, Johnson became the first African-American 
high jumper to set a world record, clearing 6 feet 9 34 inches. Johnson was still being 
interviewed on the radio about his great jump when Albritton matched the same mark a few 
minutes later. A New York Times sports reporter, Arthur Daley, confidently predicted that 
the “lanky” Johnson, “one of the greatest jumpers of all time” and unbeaten since the 1932 
Olympics, was the favorite for gold. 


In Berlin, the high jump was scheduled for Aug. 2, the first day of track and field 
competition at the Olympic Stadium. Reports of the games suggest that most of the 100,000 
crowd, including Hitler in his box, paid most attention to the victories by the host nation in 
the women’s javelin and the men’s shot put, and by Finland’s 1, 2, 3 in the 10,000 meters. 
Hitler could be seen to be clearly delighted by such “Aryan” victories —the Finns were even 
blonder and more blue-eyed than the Germans. Only the rousing cheers from the crowd as 
Jesse Owens won his 100-meter heat appeared to disturb Hitler’s buoyant mood as the day’s 
events drew to a close. 


By 6 p.m., the high jump field of 40 had been reduced to four. The three Americans and a 
Finn all cleared a new Olympic record of 6.5 feet. German director Leni Riefenstahl’s film 
of the games shows the long-limbed Johnson limbering up for his final jumps, looking 
relaxed. Albritton needed three attempts to make 2 meters. Corny Johnson made every one 
of his jumps with ease. Unlike Albritton, who confessed his nerves to his friend Jesse 
Owens, Johnson was, as usual, calm and focused. Johnson went on to set a new Olympic 
record height of 6 feet 8 inches. Albritton earned the silver and Thurber the bronze. 
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Following the medal ceremonies in the men’s shot put and 10,000 meters and the women’s 
javelin, Hitler had invited the German and Finnish medalists to be feted at his private box, 
where he was seen openly congratulating them. American journalists in the stadium then 
began to wonder if Hitler would welcome Corny Johnson, at least, as he had the previous 
winners just minutes earlier. Their answer came quickly after the medal ceremony at which 
the Stars and Stripes was raised on all three podiums: Hitler had left the building. There 
would be no glad-handing with the Führer. 


What happened next is revealing. The U.S. Olympic Committee does not appear to have 
protested Hitler’s snub of the American athletes, but Count Henri de Baillet-Latour, the 
president of the International Olympic Committee, was incensed. The Belgian aristocrat saw 
Hitler’s early exit as a direct insult to the games’ lofty commitment to fair play as well as a 
violation of protocol. It is unclear whether the count viewed the matter in terms of race or as 
a snub to a member country, the USA, but he forthrightly demanded that Hitler either 
congratulate all medalists or none. Seeking to avoid a public relations nightmare, Hitler 
backed down. He agreed to stop welcoming any of the medalists into his box for the rest of 
the tournament. At the time, most American newspapers, except the New York Times and 
some of the black press, accepted the official Nazi explanation for Hitler’s early exit, 
namely that he was hungry and trying to beat the traffic. 


Despite the behind-the-scenes drama, Cornelius Johnson was honored in front of a still-crowded 
stadium. In photos, he is seen on the winner’s podium wearing a wreath of oak leaves, the gold medal 
around his neck, and clutching his Olympic oak sapling, the winner’s prize. 


After the Games in Berlin, Johnson and some of the other U.S. Olympians toured Norway and other 
nearby European countries, competing in demonstration track meets. In Oslo, the Los Angeles Times 
reported that the U.S. touring team “swept the three concluding races.” The 4-man 1000-meter relay 
team — Mack Robinson, John Woodruff, Al Fitch and Cornelius Johnson — actually may have set (a non- 
recorded) world record, finishing at a reported 1m. 53.1s time. 


Archie Williams, gold medalist in the 400-meter race, described this in a later oral history, published as 
The Joy of Flying: Olympic Gold, Air Force Colonel, and Teacher, and conducted in 1993: 


After the Olympics, we went back to England. They had some kind of Commonwealth Games. 
This was an exhibition race. Then from London we went to Amsterdam, Rotterdam and some 
damn other "Dam" place. [laughter] Then we went to Norway and Sweden. What the idea was, 
was making up these exhibition teams. This guy here, Carpenter. [points to photo] Ken Carpenter 
was on the team. Ralph Metcalfe, Speck [Forrest] Towns, Dave Albritton. That's Jimmy Brooks. 
He's from Chicago I think. That's Mack Robinson. That's me. That's Jimmy LuValle. That's Dave 
Albritton; I talked to him the other night. Cornie [Cornelius] Johnson from Compton. We went 
to Oslo; we went to Stockholm. To a whole bunch of those towns over there. They had 
exhibition meets; you would run against the local high school kids. It was just a kind of 
ceremony type thing. We stayed over there until, well, hell. The whole [rest of the] team came 
back right after the Olympics. We were over there for almost a month. When we got back, there 
was nobody at the boat to meet us, not even the deckhands. But it didn't matter. 
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Once the athletes returned to America, some members of the U.S. Olympic team met with President 
Roosevelt. But despite their successes in Berlin, the African American athletes were not invited to the 
White House event. This additional snub was not rectified until September, 2016, when President 
Barack Obama held a reception at the White House for the Olympians’ families, to honor the U.S. 
athletes for paving the way and, he said, providing symbols of hope in 1936. Said the President: 


“It wasn’t just Jesse. It was other African American athletes in the middle of Nazi Germany 
under the gaze of Adolph Hitler that put a lie to notions of racial superiority — whooped ‘em — 
and taught them a thing or two about democracy and taught them a thing or two about the 
American character.” 


In Los Angeles, however, the citizenry did put on a fete for their returning athletes. Cornelius Johnson, 
Jimmy LuValle (bronze medalist in the 400-meter race) and Mack Robinson (silver medalist in the 200- 
meter race) were invited to a “civic reception” at the Second Baptist Church in South Central Los 
Angeles. Mayor Frank Shaw, USC’s Dean Cromwell, UCLA coach Barry Trotter, and Sentinel 
Newspaper publisher Leon Washington were among the city leaders who welcomed them home. 


But the America these and the other African American athletes returned to was not a welcoming one in 
terms of employment opportunities. Many struggled to establish stable careers, including Robinson, who 
came home to a job cleaning sewers in Pasadena. Later promoted to street cleaning, Robinson wore his 
Olympic jacket to keep warm while working as a sweeper. Even Jesse Owens had a tough time. He 
arrived home to ticker tape parades and radio show interviews; an admirer had even tossed a suitcase 
with $10,000 into his open car, a story recounted in a later article penned by sportswriter Jim Murray. 
But by 1937 he was traveling with a black band, and racing horses and trains in sideshow events. 


As for Cornelius Johnson, after the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin his athletic career waned, his 
dominance over the high jump diminishing rapidly. Although no one else beat his record, neither did he 
achieve it again. In 1937 he finished fourth in that year’s indoor AAU championships, won by Ed Burke, 
and he lost to Albritton in the outdoor AAU contest. In 1938, he tied for a first place, but only reached 
the height of 6’6”. There is no certainty that Johnson would have qualified for either the 1940 or 1944 
Olympics, but both were cancelled due to World War II. 


Johnson settled into a job with the U.S. Post Office, and then in 1945 he signed up with the Merchant 
Marines as a ship’s baker. A year later, while at sea, he suddenly became ill, and died of unknown 
causes while en route to a hospital. 


Given his shortened life, Cornelius Johnson did not have a chance to directly influence another 
generation of young athletes (or civil rights activists seeking equal opportunities on sporting fields in 
America), and therefore may not technically rise to the level of a “Significant Person” as described in 
SurveyLA’s Guidelines for Evaluating Resources Associated with Significant Persons in Los Angeles. 
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However, his story remains compelling. The Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak is clearly associated with 
Johnson. He grew up in the house where the tree was planted, and still lived there at the time of its 
planting; his tree is directly associated with his productive life (he earned the tree as a result of his 
victory in the high jump at the 1936 Olympics); and it is associated with a person whose life story 
illustrates the challenges that faced, and still face, African Americans in this country. 


Cornelius Johnson was a champion and a hero on the athletic field, a victor regardless of the color of his 
skin. But the color of his skin changed the course of the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, and our historical 
memories of the event. To Hitler, Johnson was a pariah; his victory and athletic prowess crushed in 
Hitler’s goal to fully affirm the superiority of his constructed Aryan “race” and identity. When Hitler 
declined to shake Johnson’s hand, and thereafter (to avoid a public relations fiasco) rejected shaking the 
hand of any Olympic athlete subsequent to Johnson’s win, it changed in one small way the course of 
Olympic history. 


The Johnson Family Home, where the Cornelius Johnson Olympics Oak Tree is planted, 


is also eligible for designation under Criterion 1, for its association with an early and 
important African American family in Los Angeles. The story of the Johnson Family 


House is a window into a lesser-known chapter in L.A.’s African American heritage, and 
the history and growth of the city as a whole. 


The Johnsons on Cornelius Johnson’s paternal side, and the Coopers, on his maternal side, each arrived 
in Los Angeles in the early 1890s, departing (respectively) North Carolina and Texas at a time when Jim 
Crow laws were making it increasingly difficult for black families to thrive. 


When Charlotte Johnson, a widow, and her adult son, S.C., initially arrived from Raleigh, N.C. in 1891, 
they settled in a residential pocket just southeast of Downtown (in today’s Arts District), between two 
railroad lines, on a not-quite-rural parcel with a small one-story house, chicken coops and room for a 
garden. Johnson had worked as a cook in North Carolina throughout the 1880s, but in Los Angeles she 
eventually became a laundress. S.C. Johnson worked then, and later, as a plasterer. 


In the late 1890s, the area where the Johnson family set down roots a few years after their arrival in 
Southern California, was on the edge of the country, before Los Angeles stretched out its municipal 
arms and absorbed it. The place was called Pico Heights, an independent township west of the city 
proper, and just east of a dirt path that later was renamed “Western Avenue.” To the north of the 
Johnson property were the sheep grazing lands of the Pellissier family. To the east were cultivated 
barley fields, interspersed with a few small subdivisions. To the west, the Los Angeles Country Club’s 
Western and Pico links golf course was soon laid out. There were few houses yet built this far west. One 
was the Peet House at 1139 S. Harvard Blvd., HCM #272, just behind the Johnson property. Another 
was Charlotte Johnson’s new home, an 1890 Queen Anne Victorian cottage” at 1152 S. Pellissier 
(Hobart), on what was then the same property as 1156 Hobart was eventually built. 


5 This house was identified in SurveyLA as a rare remaining example of an intact late 19th century residence in the Wilshire 
Community Plan; it has subsequently been demolished. 
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Pico Heights 





Looking north on Western from Pico in 1894; to the east (right) 
the Pellissier Tract had just been laid out but no houses were yet built. 





Cyclists headed east on Pico from Western, 1895. Pellissier Tract on the left horizon line 
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During the late 1880s, Los Angeles experienced a population explosion (growing from 11,183 counted 
residents in 1880 to more than 50,000 in 1890). The year 1887 has been referred to as “The Year of the 
Paper Towns,” given that so many would-be developers and sub-dividers announced new tracts and 
townships that within a few years would cease to exist. 


In his paper The Great Los Angeles Real Estate Boom of 1887, presented to the Historical Society of 
Southern California in 1915, Joseph Netz noted that when Los Angeles finally had a competitive 
railroad connection to the East Coast and parts in between, local boosters went into high gear extolling 
Southern California’s benefits and attractions. At first, it was tourists who poured into Los Angeles. 
Then, wrote Netz, "The fields of green and the homes of flowers and fruits, the balmy air, the brilliant 
sunshine pouring down its invigorating warmth upon the body and vitalizing the blood, suggested to 
these people the value of the land as a home." New residents arrived to the region by the hundreds, then 
the thousands, and then the tens of thousands, Netz observed. 


Real estate speculation ran rampant. “All values were merely fictitious,” wrote Netz. "Fakes, frauds and 
stool pigeons of every sort were used during the excitement of the later frenzy by the speculators, which 
were engendered by professional promoters.... There were few cash sales during the boom. Most of the 


land was bought on contract, one-third or one-fourth down, balance in semi-annual payments, was a 
common method. Another method was a small payment down, balance in small monthly payments.” 





Baction Gale of Weal Estate. 


=Mammoth Auction Salel= 


FAMOUS PELLISSTER TRACT! 


At the Terminus of the Celebrated Electric Railway, 





——HONNING REOULAULY, AND SOW A ORAND swocess — 


On Wednesday, March 28, 1887, 


———AT ii O'CLOCK A.M. ON THE PREMISES___ 


BY ORDER OF THE LOS ANGELES LAND BUREAU, A CORPORATION, 


Will sel) the above well-known desirable property, 


Now Subdivided Into 205 Beautiful Building Lots! 
EASTON & ELDRIDGE, AUCTIONEERS, 


A fine lunch will be served on the grounds at commencement of sale. 


This is a grand opportunity of purchasing a home for from $100 to $300, on easy 
terms, close to business and Electric Railroad. Terms, one-third cash, balance in six and 
twelve months, Interest on deferred payments, 10 per cent. 

This beautiful tract of land is bounded by Ninth, Pico, L and O streets. The soil canm- 
not be surpassed for productiveness. The view and climate are unequaled. Don't fail to 
attend this mammoth sale and secure a lovely home. 


ANY INFORMATION REQUIRED WILL BE GIVEN BY 
GEORGE W. FRINK, PRESIDENT OF THE 


LOS ANGELES LAND BUREAU, 


___NO. 20 WEST FIRST STREET. 


Not surprising, many of the paper towns collapsed, due to 
lack of sales or sales that resulted in defaults, 
bankruptcies and tax sales. So it was with Pico Heights 
in the late 1880s, which was complicated further by the 
collapse of the original venture to build a new electric 
train from Downtown to the township. 


Still, developers laid out roads, rebooted the streetcar line, 
and continued to advertise easy purchase terms and the 
new subdivisions’ easy access to Downtown. They 
offered free rides and lunches to attendees of the auctions 
selling lots. One of the landowners, Germaine Pellissier, 
laid out the tract® where the Johnson family eventually 
purchased (a decade later) their plot of land. 


The future of Pico Heights appeared brighter by the mid- 
1890s. In January 1895, the Los Angeles Times reported 
that “quite a little boom is going forward in that pleasant 
section of Los Angeles known as Pico Heights, which has 
been somewhat under a cloud since the days of ’86-’87, 
when it was laid out with great hurrah by the company 


Sin 1913, Pellissier’s heirs established another self-named tract, Pellissier Square, on the remnant of the ranch at what is 
now Western and Wilshire, erecting the Pellissier Building (now Wiltern Theater) a decade later. 
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which ran a primitive electric line out that way and sold off over 1,000 lots on the lottery plan, giving 
away houses, or money to build houses, with some of the lots.” (The Electric Railway Homestead 
Association had acquired 280 acres west of Vermont, between Ninth and Pico, laying out 1210 lots, 
each priced at $290, $20 down and $10 per month.) 


The Times continued, “A number of flimsy cottages were put up here and there, and those, combined 
with the poor service on the [rail]car line, have tended to keep the section back until recently.” 


By 1896, Pico Heights had a few doctors, lawyers and real estate men, not to mention a deputy assessor; 
but far more carpenters, bricklayers, and other laborers, according to voter registration records. In March 
of that year, these voters decided in favor of annexation to the City of Los Angeles, 149 to 117 against. 
The Times had noted that temperance-minded citizens advocated against annexation, fearing saloon 
establishments would arrive with L.A.’s more lax rules (they were correct; on the north side of Pico at 
Pellissier, German immigrant Saul Schultz soon opened a small beer garden.) 


Within months after annexation, City officials decided to rename the streets. Up until 1896, the streets 
north of Pico were lettered (B through M, with the exceptions of “Pellissier” and “Cahuenga,” 
previously renamed in the westerly Pellissier Tract) and on the south side of Pico they were named, but 
not the same names as now (example: Cablegram, Telephone and Lightning Streets). 





Pico Heights in 1894 (Birdseye map) 
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The Johnsons purchased a Victorian cottage (circled in blue) circa 1897. 
On the 1894 Birdseye map, it was on L street, a block to the right of the large 
building labeled as "36." The street was later “Pellissier” and finally “Hobart” 


Improvements came slowly to Pico Heights. There were concrete sidewalks and even a fire hydrant but 
the roads were unpaved. In September 1898, the Los Angeles Golf Club’s “The Convent Links” opened. 
Located on a 40-acre string of vacant lots behind the brick convent, on what would later be Hobart 
Boulevard south of Pico to Washington. The electric train on Pico ended a half a mile or so east of the 
clubhouse. Golfers often paid Bruce Jones (see photo below) 5 cents each way for rides on Pico from the 
trolley in his horse-drawn wagon to the golf course. 





Bruce Jones and his horse-drawn wagon, early 1900s 


Less than a year later, having already outgrown the site, the Los Angeles Country Club purchased a 
nearby 107-acre site of “high, rolling grazing land” at a cost of $250 an acre. The property had a 
barranca, lying 20 feet below the prevailing level, that snaked through the land from east to west, 
ranging from five and ten yards wide and four to twelve feet deep. 
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In Pico Heights’s early years, there were hen houses and barns in the area. In 1889, one neighbor sued 
another for breaking the “Two Cows” ordinance by keeping eleven dairy cows in her yard. The block 
of Pellissier Street where the Johnson property was located was paved in 1899 “at an estimated cost of 
$1.44 per front foot.” In 1902, a neighbor was arrested for maintaining a brickyard on the street; the 
following year the street was renamed Hobart Boulevard. 


The 1900 census shows that the other heads of households on the 1100 block of Pellissier were born in 
Delaware, England, Germany, Ohio, Sweden, Massachusetts, and Michigan (racial designations are 
unclear). The 1910 census shows a similar mix of migrants, with about half marked as Black or 
Mulatto. (By 1920, they had been joined by neighbors born in Japan, Hawaii, Denmark, and Norway, 
with four households designated as Black; two as White; and two as Japanese.) 


As development progressed around the enclave, Pico Heights was becoming a suburb that was now 
described in advertisements as “the finest location for a home around Los Angeles” attracting the “best 
class of citizens.” But what did “best class” mean? 


In 1906, an African American philanthropist named Hillard Stricklin learned the answer. 


Stricklin announced plans to build a home for “aged negroes” in Pico Heights. The Los Angeles Times 
then reported on the matter, with the headline, “Pico Heights Is All White.” At first, neighbors did not 
take him seriously, thinking he was “a man with little money and big pretensions.” But when workers 
and building materials appeared at the site, neighbors panicked and protested the project. A resolution 
was finally reached when neighbors agreed to buy the property for $20,000 and Stricklin built the home 
in another neighborhood (described as a “quarter... where the majority of the negroes already live”). 
The Times stated that “Pico Heights residents may breathe easier. Hillard Stricklin ... says he won’t 
start up his home for aged colored people ... out of consideration for the feelings of citizens who feel 
squeamish over the thought of having black-skinned neighbors.” 


Nonetheless, Pico Heights did not have official (or unofficial) racially-restricted housing covenants, 
despite some of its “squeamish,” upstanding citizens wishing they could hold back the color line. At the 
time of the 1900 census, there were still but a handful of African American families in the 
neighborhood, including the Johnsons. Over on Fedora lived Capt. Edward Lee Baker, an African 
American Medal of Honor recipient in the Spanish-American War. Another African American resident 
was Bruce Jones, who operated the horse and wagon “taxi.” Within a few years, the neighborhood also 
housed prominent Black residents Louis Blodgett (well-known contractor, later president of Liberty 
Savings and Loan), and his wife, Nellie Allensworth Blodgett; dentists Alice Watkins Garrott and Alva 
Curtis Garrott; and civil rights lawyer Willis O. Tyler. 


As a sidenote: Japanese Americans had also begun to move to Pico Heights by 1900. The “Uptown” 
(Uemachi or Uwamachi) enclave soon was centered on Fedora and surrounding streets, including 
Hobart, between San Marino and Pico. The Japanese Episcopal Mission moved onto Mariposa in 1911; 
the Japanese school on Fedora was founded in 1915. The church was renamed St. Mary's and still 
operates to this day as a Japanese congregation even though there was a formal effort to expel them in 
1919 — the Electric Home Protective Association was organized by white owners specifically to get rid 
of Japanese. They managed to scare some out, but many remained. 
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By 1942, when President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed Executive Order No. 9066, the Johnsons were 
renting 1152 S. Hobart (Charlotte Johnson’s former home) to a Japanese American family, Sanji 
Yoshinaga, his wife and four children — who were relocated to Jerome and Rohwer Centers in Arkansas 
(Sanji did not survive). 


Thus while Pico Heights may not have been as an enclave that we would describe (from a 21st century 
perspective) as welcoming to diversity, people of color did settle there. 


The Johnson-Cooper Clan Exemplifies African American Success Stories in Los Angeles 


In fact, Los Angeles in the last decade of the 19th century and the first decade of the 20th was more 
hospitable to Black Americans than other parts of the country. The Civil Service opened to them; the 
first Black police officers were hired; businesses were established and a few small fortunes were made. 


In 1909, on the 100th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's birth, the Los Angeles Times devoted a special 
section to the "Emancipated Race," with essays by Booker T. Washington and Col. Allen Allensworth, 
and articles spotlighting religious life, education, soldiers and officers, homes and businesses, clubs and 
societies. A long article in the section profiled “Negro Professional Men in the City,” and an even longer 
one highlighted “The Negro Woman...Both Refined and Cultured in Life,” including a profile of 
Cornelius's maternal grandmother, Betty Cooper, praised for her hard work, frugality, and real estate 
acumen. The author, Kate Bradley Stovall, noted: 


“Several widows with their savings have bought valuable property and held it while they reared 
and educated large families. A striking example of the thrift of a negro woman is the case of Mrs. 
Betty Cooper of West Twentieth street. With three small daughters to support she came to Los 
Angeles about eighteen years ago. She instilled into the minds of her daughters the possibilities 
of buying and holding Los Angeles real estate. With the assistance of her daughters, Mrs. Pearl 
Johnson and Mrs. Birdie Bright, she now owns a large lot on Twentieth street, between Flower 
and Figueroa streets, improved with a handsome ten-room residence. She has several pieces of 
income property, one the old homestead in Georgetown, Tex., which she has retained all these 
years; another, a modern residence, located in Pico Heights, one of the most beautiful residence 
districts in Los Angeles.” 


Growing racism was becoming evident in Southern California, but nonetheless the black press promoted 
Los Angeles, wrote author and historian Hadley Meares in 2018 in Curbed L.A., “as a place of new 
beginnings and relative freedom. And, compared to the Jim Crow South and overcrowded North, there 
were more opportunities for black and brown people than in most parts of the country.” 


In 1902, Jefferson Edmonds, editor of The Liberator, asserted that “California is the greatest state for the 


Negro.” He later declared that “the hospitable white people” treated blacks kindly and paid them good 
wages. A decade later, W.E.B. Du Bois wrote in The Crisis, the N.A.A.C.P.’s influential magazine: 
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“Los Angeles was wonderful. The air was scented with orange blossoms and beautiful homes lay 
low crouching on the earth as though they loved its scents and flowers. Nowhere in the United 
States is the Negro so well and beautifully housed, nor the average efficiency and intelligence in 
the colored population so high. Here is an aggressive, hopeful group-with some wealth, large 
industrial opportunity and a buoyant spirit.” 


However, racial inequity was also a constant. In Los Angeles, “Legalized discrimination was less 
codified than in the Jim Crow South, affording black migrants...a level of economic opportunity 
unheard of in the Southern cities from which they hailed,” observed Ismail Muhammad, in his article 
“Walking with the Ghosts of Black Los Angeles” (www.lithub.com). “What Du Bois would not or could 
not say, lest the California myth dissolve: this prosperity was contingent, wholly at the mercy of the 
city’s white power brokers.” 


Cornelius Johnson’s family vividly illustrates this important but seldom-remarked chapter of Los 
Angeles history. 


The large influx of African Americans in the 1940s is commonly known as the Great Migration, but they 
were preceded by large groups of Black Americans, including the Johnsons and the Coopers, who 
migrated from Texas, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Georgia from 1890 - 1910 to escape Jim Crow and 
the racial violence and bigotry of the South. In the relatively welcoming atmosphere of Los Angeles, 
they were able to rise economically to the point where - despite working almost exclusively in physical 
labor and domestic service - they could acquire wealth, purchase property, and build community through 
Black-owned businesses, churches, clubs, and newspapers. 


Homeownership among Blacks in Los Angeles by 1910 reached over 36% - the highest rate in the 
nation. In those days before pervasive racial restrictions and covenants, they could live in many parts of 
the growing city. The blocks around the Johnson home became a cluster of relatively prosperous Black 
families, later interspersed with Japanese Americans and, later still, immigrants of many backgrounds. 


The Johnson family house illustrates one of the great stories of Los Angeles: In one generation, 
Cornelius's grandmothers could go from slavery into opportunity, respectability, and freedoms 
undreamed of in the Jim Crow South from which they fled. Although eclipsed in the rest of the 20th 
century by setbacks and struggles on the long road towards true equality, the success of the California 
Dream for at least some African Americans deserves to be told and celebrated. 


The modest residence at 1156 S. Hobart must have witnessed countless family gatherings over the years 
when Cornelius was growing up there. Besides his parents and the five Johnson children, Cornelius’s 
paternal grandmother Charlotte Johnson (c.1851 - 1936) lived next door at 1152 S. Hobart; his maternal 
grandmother Bessie Cooper (1851 - 1934) and his cousins lived across the street at 1147-1149 S. 
Hobart. Later his older sister Perlita made her home up the block, at 1128 S. Hobart. His aunt Maude 
lived three blocks away in a home her husband built at 1157 S. Ardmore; his cousin Birdielee (who later 
had a LAUSD school in Jefferson Park named after her) lived around the corner at 3126 W. 11th St. 
They were all part of a rich, diverse neighborhood that had blossomed on the western edge of the city at 
the very end of the 19th century, and continue to flourish for most of the 20th. 
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Charlotte Johnson was raised in the slave-holding state of North Carolina before the Civil War, though 
it’s uncertain exactly when, where, and under what circumstances she was born. In each document — 
census, marriage, death certificate — her year of birth is different. S.C. later gave her maiden name as 
Hayward and her birth year as 1858; more likely it was around 1851. In 1880, she lived in Raleigh with 
her husband Charles, her mother-in-law Mary, and her two children (Shade, age 11, and Ida, age 9). The 
Johnsons were the only Black family on the street. 


Her neighbor was a large white family, headed by a Civil War veteran who had been born poor but was 
now supported by rich relatives. 


Charlotte gave her occupation as cook or laundress through most of her life, and all the census-takers 
recorded that she could neither read nor write. By 1891 she was widowed and in Los Angeles with her 
son Shadrick (we don’t know what happened to Ida). By 1897 she was living at 1152 S. Pellissier (later 
Hobart); by the time of the 1900 census, she owned the property, free of a mortgage. A bird’s eye map 
of the area in 1894 shows a scattering of houses, with only open fields beyond Charlotte’s house; a 
photograph looking east from Western shows no houses at all on the gently sloping hill leading up to her 
street. By the time of the 1920 Census, when Charlotte still lived at 1152 Hobart with four lodgers (all 
African Americans), the neighborhood was completely built up. 


In 1903, S.C. married Pearl Lucille Cooper, and in 1905 he was issued a building permit for a five-room 
frame residence at 1156 S. Hobart, which was a split from his mother’s lot at 1152. As an experienced 
contractor, said to be the first licensed Black plasterer in California, he likely built the new house 
himself. In 1904 their son Theodore was born, followed by Lawrence in 1905, Pearlita in 1907, Ruby in 
1911, and Cornelius in 1913. 


S.C. and Pearl Cooper Johnson were respected enough to merit a description of one of their dinner 
parties in the Los Angeles Times in 1903, when they hosted ten guests to entertain a visitor from 
Riverside. In 1913, Cornelius’s older brothers Theodore and Lawrence made the front page of the Los 
Angeles Herald when they wrote to the chief of police to ask that he protect Santa Claus from robbers on 
his gift-giving rounds. In 1927, Cornelius’s sister Pearlita was photographed on one of the family trips to 
their vacation home in Lake Elsinore, a popular resort for African Americans in the 1920s. 


Pearl’s entry in the 1948 Negro Who’s Who in California mentions her charitable and club activities, as 
well as her having been Queen for a Tournament of Roses float. Her hobby is listed as riding. S.C. is 
listed as retired and devoting much of his time to his hobby of hunting. 


Pearl Cooper Johnson had also made the journey from the Deep South (Texas) with her mother, Bettie 
(also referred to as Betty or Bessie) Cooper, and her sisters Birdie and Maud. Family lore says that 
Pearl’s father, William H. Cooper, was a Buffalo Soldier and was buried in the National Cemetery in 
Westwood; the records are inconclusive. His army pension card shows the alternate name Henry L. 
Harris and states that he served in the 137" Infantry, with filing dates of 1912, 1914, and 1917. In 1912, 
the Liberator, an African American newspaper in Los Angeles, reported that William "is here on a visit 
to his family whom he has not seen for 28 years." In the 1897 city directory, Bettie, Pearl, and Maud 
were listed as domestics and Birdie as an ironer in a commercial laundry. Bettie’s census records over 
the years show that she, like Charlotte Johnson, could neither read nor write. 
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Bettie Cooper and her daughters were prominent enough that Birdie, then 23, was chosen to read the 

Emancipation Proclamation at the large 1900 Emancipation Day Freedman’s Jubilee observance, as 

noted in the Los Angeles Times. Birdie was the only woman named in the extensive coverage of the 
7 

event. 


In 1909, the L.A. Times spotlighted Bettie as a prominent successful investor in real estate, including 
rental property in Pico Heights, and noted that she built a “handsome ten-room residence” on a large lot 
she owned on 20" Street at Figueroa. 


In 1925, Bettie moved the existing house at 1147 S. Hobart (across the street from the Johnson House) 
to the back of the lot, and hired young (and later famous) Black architect James Garrott to build her a 
new six-room home. She was apparently strong-willed; the architect filed a plan change stating that 
“The building is now being erected. It was not erected according to plans filed at City Hall, but the 
owner wanted a few changes and made them without the consent of the building department.” 


We don’t know if Pearl’s sister Maude had children. Birdie and her husband Jason Bright died in 1917 
and 1919 — exceptions to the longevity of the Cooper and Johnson families — but their three daughters, 
raised by their grandmother Pearl, lived successful lives. Marjorie Bright McPherson was a teacher; she 
married a physician and lived in a large house with a pool and servants’ quarters seven blocks west of 
Hobart. Birdielee Velores Bright was a lifelong educator; an LAUSD elementary school in West Adams 
is named after her. 


When the Los Angeles Sentinel paid tribute to Pearl on her 95" birthday in 1970, they described her as 
popular and “quite a charmer.” And Pearl’s son Cornelius — grandson of two entrepreneurial Black 
women born in the time of slavery who amassed property in early Los Angeles — had represented the 
United States in two Olympic Games, becoming the world’s greatest high jumper. 


7 From “The Walls Have Fallen: Emancipation Days in Black California," by W. Gabriel Selassie |: 


“The 1900 program reveals little about the feelings of local black women because only two women appeared in 
local reports. Miss Birdie Cooper read the Emancipation Proclamation, while an unnamed woman gave what the 
reporter described as one of the best remembrances of slavery. A double blindness of both race and gender 
rendered local black women almost invisible. The little we know of Birdie Cooper is about her mother, Betty. 
Widowed and alone, Betty Cooper came to Los Angeles around 1891 with daughters Pearl and Birdie. Ina 
testament to the tenacity of black women, Betty worked and saved and, in time, purchased property on 20th 
Street between Figueroa and Flower Streets, in what is now the hub of the city’s downtown business district, and 
erected a ten-room residence. A believer in the value of real estate, Cooper also acquired income property, 
eventually purchasing a second residence in Pico Heights, then considered one of the most beautiful 
neighborhoods in Los Angeles. Birdie Cooper’s wealth may explain her inclusion in the program [...].” 
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THE “NAZI’ OLYMPICS OF 1936 
Los Angeles to Germany and Back Again 


The Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak is a tangible link to events that took place nine decades ago, and 
half a world away. In 1936, Corny Johnson took home the gold, and this oak tree, for his record-setting 
high jump in the Berlin Olympics, hosted by Germany’s Nazi regime. Before he embarked on that 
journey to Europe, the American sports world (along with other parties) was embroiled in a very public 
debate about whether or not this country should even participate in the Olympic Games — a discussion 
that directly touched upon the goals and dreams of U.S. Jewish and African American athletes. Today, 
the Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak, and the home Cornelius grew up in and returned to, are identified 
with a momentous event that helped change the course of history. 


Walking Up to the Games 


In its time, and still today, the 1936 Olympics in Berlin had profound political ramifications. For Adolph 
Hitler, the event was an opportunity to showcase the Third Reich’s Aryan athletes as the best in the 
world — embodying German / Nazi excellence on a global stage. Germany won more medals than any 
other country (89: 33 gold, 26 silver, 30 bronze), far outstripping the United States (56 total). 
Importantly, it also won a sort of respect, legitimizing the Nazi regime, if only temporarily, in the eyes 
of many in the world. 


Today, most historians view the 1936 Games as portending later Nazi evil, offering a view to the future 
where the Nazis used propaganda to disguise unspeakable crimes. 


For the 18 U.S. African American athletes, like Cornelius Johnson, the 1936 Olympics evoke a different 
historical story. On the one hand, their victories in track and field were widely celebrated as victories for 
American democracy, vitality and what today we might call resiliency. Combined, ten of the African 
American athletes won 14 medals in 13 track and field events (a team of four men, two black and two 
white, took gold in the relay). But facing racism at home, after several years of pressure from multiple 
sources to boycott the competition — at times overshadowing their personal goals — and dealing with the 
use of blatantly racist language in newspapers describing their medal-winning efforts, for the African 
American athletes the 1936 Olympics bestowed a different sort of legacy. Afterwards, four-time gold 
medalist Jesse Owens said “the good guys won” — they had overcome Hitler’s “anti-Negro, anti-Jew 
viciousness.” But of course they had not, given the lens of hindsight. And their competitive victories 
had no impact on America’s Jim Crow laws and de facto policies. 


As Archie Williams, gold medalist in the 400-meter race, later observed, the German public was 
welcoming, displaying good sportsmanship and cheering the Americans’ victories. “They idolized us,” 
recounted Williams. But, “When I came home, somebody asked me, ‘How did those dirty Nazis treat 
you?’ I replied that I didn’t see any dirty Nazis, just a lot of nice German people. And I didn’t have to 
ride in the back of the bus over there.” 
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The Years Before the 1936 Games 


The chronicle of the Berlin Olympics begins well before that year’s Games opened. The 1936 Olympics, 
both Summer and Winter, were awarded to Germany in 1931, a decision that reflected an international 
pledge to reintegrate Germany into the family of nations after the 1916 Games slated for Germany were 
cancelled (due to WWI) and Germany was subsequently banned from participating in the Games in 
1920 and 1924. 


But after being given the opportunity to host the 1936 Games, the Weimar Republic collapsed under the 
weight of the Depression (by 1932, two-fifths of the German workforce, or some six million people, 
were unemployed), with the resultant rise of and takeover by the Nazi Party. 


Germany had returned to Olympic competition in 1928, and did very well, coming in second in terms of 
the number of medals earned, topped only by the U.S. In 1932, after the Olympics in Los Angeles where 
America’s black athletes performed well (as did the German team), Nazi periodicals derided the 
decision to allow whites and blacks to compete together. In his journal article, “Darktown Parade: 
African Americans in the Berlin Olympics of 1936” (Historically Speaking, November/December 
2007), author David Clay Large explained: 


They had also objected to “Aryans” competing with “racial inferiors” like Slavs, blacks, and 
Jews. The Nazi objection to competing with blacks was particularly relevant because black 
athletes, having had a modest presence in the Olympics of 1920 and 1924, performed especially 
well in the Los Angeles Games of 1932. African-American runners Eddie Tolan and Ralph 
Metcalfe excelled in the sprints, with Tolan setting a world record in the 100-meter race and an 
Olympic record in the 200-meter event. 


For Nazi ideologues, it was a disgrace that white athletes had deigned to compete with the likes 
of Tolan and Metcalfe. 


And looking toward the 1936 Games, the Völkischer Beobachter , the Nazi Party's principal 
organ, editorialized: “Blacks have no place in the Olympics. Unfortunately, these days one often 
sees the free white man having to compete with blacks for the victory palm. This is a disgrace 
and a degradation of the Olympic idea without parallel, and the ancient Greeks would turn over 
in their graves if they knew what modern men were doing with their sacred national games.... 
The next Olympic Games will take place in Berlin. Hopefully, the men in control will do their 
duty. Blacks must be excluded. We demand it.”* 


8 David Clay Large expanded these points in his book, Nazi Games: The Olympics of 1936. (New York: W.W. Norton & 
Company, 2007): 


Although [Carl] Diem and [Theodor] Lewald left Los Angeles at once impressed by the Americans and determined 
to outdo them in 1936, a powerful constituency at home [in Germany] was broadcasting its contempt for the 
Olympic movement in general and for the developments in Los Angeles in particular. On July 31, 1932, a day after 
the L.A. games began, Adolf Hitler’s Nazi Party scored a spectacular victory in the national parliamentary elections, 
garnering 230 (out of 608) seats and thereby becoming the largest faction in the Reichstag. The Nazis’ perspective 
on all manner of topics, including the Olympics, now had to be taken very seriously indeed. And what was that 
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As late as 1932, Hitler himself called the modern Olympic Games “a plot against the Aryan race by 
Freemasons and Jews.” 


Hitler, of course, never was fond of the idea that racial inferiors would need to be allowed to compete at 
a German-hosted Olympics. He also did not favor working in alliance with other European countries — 
the Nazis had pulled out of the League of Nations in October, 1933. However, not long after assuming 
power, Minister of Propaganda Joseph Goebbels urged Hitler to change his tune in regard to the 
Olympics. Hitler was convinced by Goebbels that the Olympic Games would be a time to show the 
strength of the new Nazi Germany to the world, and that hosting the Games might bring a much-needed 
propaganda boost to the fledgling Third Reich. The festivities would be exciting, and Nazi leaders 
anticipated that the Germans, as a master race with great physical prowess, would surely dominate in 
every aspect of athletic competition. 


4 The government drew up bold plans for an impressive 
Olympic track and field stadium that would seat 
110,000 spectators, and spent millions on the 
construction of a complex of modern buildings, 
including several gymnasiums, covering a 325-acre 
sports complex. The Olympic Village, with athlete 
residences containing apartments and recreation rooms, 
and multiple dining facilities, was laid out on 130 acres 
and was designed to later become a first-class officer’s 
training camp after the Games. (Indeed, training for the 
Olympics was also seen as training for the military — 
another reason Jews and other “inferiors” were not 
permitted to train at Aryan-only facilities.) 
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perspective? Like the nativist German Turnerschaft, which in the 1920s called for a “National Olympiad” in place of 
the multinational festival, the Nazis had always shown disdain for international sporting contests, preferring purely 
German competitions and fitness programs. In the early twenties they had objected to Germans’ competing with 
athletes from the Allied countries, which had imposed the “yoke” of Versailles on the fatherland. They had also 
objected to “Aryans” competing with “racial inferiors” like Slavs, blacks, and Jews. 


The Nazi objection to competing with blacks was particularly relevant because black athletes, having had a modest 
presence in the Olympics of 1920 and 1924, performed especially well in the L.A. games of 1932. U.S. runners 
Eddie Tolan and Ralph Metcalfe, labeled “the Sable Cyclones” in the American press, excelled in the sprints, with 
Tolan setting a world record in the one hundred-meter race and an Olympic record in the two hundred-meter 
event. R. M. N. Tisdall, one of Britain’s first black Olympians, won the four hundred-meter race. 


Commenting on the blacks’ success, American comedian Will Rogers proposed that the slave traders must have 
operated with the Olympics in mind, “for these ‘senegambians’ have just about run the white man ragged.” A 
German journalist tacitly acknowledged the black runners’ superiority by hailing the German sprinter Arthur 
Jonath, who finished behind Tolan and Metcalfe in the one-hundred-meter race, as the fastest white man in the 
world. The Turnerschaft and the Nazi press, however, took the uncompromising view that “Aryans” like Jonath 
should not have deigned to compete at all with the likes of Tolan and Metcalfe. A Turner newspaper labeled it a 
“disgrace” that white men had entered the field with “wooly-haired n*****s with protruding lips.” 
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At the same time, Germany’s Reichssportfiihrer (literally, “Sports Leader“) Hans von Tschammer und 
Osten saw sports as a means to boost morale, improve workers’ productivity, harden the spirit of every 
German, and encourage the citizenry (but only some of them) to feel as if they were a part of an 
important national purpose. He declared: “German youth leadership is only for Aryans and not for 
Jews” — a vision that became reality within months of Hitler’s becoming chancellor, as German sports 
federations purged Jewish members. Jews were banned from city playgrounds, public swimming pools, 
and horse racing. 


It was efforts such as these which began to cause some concerns among other nations. 


To counter that, Nazi officials hosted opulent parties for Olympic officials and dignitaries from many 
nations, in an effort to draw participants. And, in order to further appeal to other countries invited to 
participate in the Olympics, the Nazi government also backed away from 

S DORT | N the earlier Nazi positions on Jewish and black athletes, promising to 
G ER M A NY welcome to Berlin “competitors of all races.” Along with newspaper 
promotions, radio and film spots, the Propaganda Ministry promoted the 
Olympics within Germany with colorful posters and athletic imagery, 
drawing a link between the Third Reich and ancient Greece — all in an effort 
to attract visitors from inside its borders and from around the world. 





However, observers in the U.S. and elsewhere continued questioning 
whether it would be moral to support Olympic Games that were hosted by 
the Nazi government. At that time, Avery Brundage, head of the American 
Olympic Committee (AOC) in 1933, issued a statement: “The very 
foundation of the modern Olympic revival will be undermined if individual 
countries are allowed to restrict participation by reason of class, creed, or 
race.” (As we will see, Brundage later flipped positions, blaming opposition 
to holding the Games in Berlin on Communist agitators...and worse: he 
alleged the existence of a “Jewish-Communist conspiracy” to keep America 
away from the Olympics.) 


A Boycott is Proposed 


As reports of Nazi racism and the regime’s persecution of Jews spread around the world, boycott 
movements surfaced in numerous countries, including France, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain and the United States. Most proved anemic. But a robust debate swirled in 
the U.S., spearheaded by a variety of organizations — Jewish, Black, Catholic, Socialist, and some 
devoted to sports. This did cause some worry to the Nazis. 


By 1935, racist public policies had systematically eradicated Jews, homosexuals, Romas and other non- 
Aryan pariahs from most aspects of German life. The regime had passed discriminatory measures to 
keep Jews from entering universities, and from practicing such professions as law, medicine and 
teaching. The debate in the U.S. heated up. In August 1935, some 20,000 people crowded into New 
York’s Madison Square Gardens for an anti-Nazi and pro-boycott rally. 
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Just a month later, Germany announced the infamous Nuremberg Laws, which stripped Jews, Gypsies 
(Romas) and Afro-Germans (Blacks) of their citizenship rights, along with their rights to intermarriage. 


Days before that action, an interfaith group meeting in New York had called for an American boycott of 
the Berlin Olympics. Then, on October 1st, the National Council of Methodist Youth issued a plea to 
religious leaders across America to “shun” the Games, urging a change in the Games’ location or for 
members of churches and synagogues to refrain from participating. The pastors wrote an open letter 
addressed to “pastors and parishes of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish churches and synagogues in the 
United States,” noting that “the treatment by the present Nazi leaders of Jews, Protestants and Catholics 
in Germany is reasonably well known to Americans.... [T]his treatment offends the ideals of justice and 
democracy which are dear to the hearts of all freedom-loving Americans.” 


The statement continued: “Not only would the games bring a much-sought tourist trade to Germany, but 
the meeting in Berlin would greatly enhance the prestige of the Nazi regime within Germany and would 
give the Nazis a chance to spread Fascist propaganda among the [Olympic] delegates. On the contrary, 
the changing of the seat of the 1936 Olympics would be one of the most effective means of expressing 
the moral indignation of civilized people at the return to barbarism of the present terrorist rule in 
Germany.” 


Judge Jeremiah T. Mahoney, president of the Amateur Athletic Union (AAU), became an ardent 
opponent of participating in an Olympics held in Germany. He joined other prominent Catholic leaders, 
including New York Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, Massachusetts Governor James Curley, and New York 
Governor Al Smith in efforts to support a boycott, and to not send a U.S. team to Berlin. La Guardia 
hosted a rally advocating for a boycott. “Our athletes, I hope, will refuse to lend respectability to Hitler 
and his followers,” he said. “The American people, it would seem, are not in favor of sending their 
athletes to the meeting in Berlin.” 


The U.S. Ambassador to Germany, William E. Dodd, also joined the chorus supporting a boycott, as did 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, former Secretary of the Navy. After Jahncke, a member of the IOC (International 
Olympic Committee) wrote “it will be a calamity, in my opinion, if America does participate, for it now 
appears as if the Olympic idea can be saved only by the refusal of Americans and of other peoples to 
have anything to do with the games if they are held in Germany,” he was expelled from the body. 


Not surprisingly, the American Jewish Congress and the Jewish Labor Committee similarly supported a 
boycott. 


The nation’s black press, as well as the National Association for the Advanced of Colored People 
(NAACP), also strongly favored a boycott. The Amsterdam News, in letters to eight of the African 
American Olympic hopefuls, including Jesse Owens, urged the athletes to strike a blow against Hitler by 
refusing to go to Berlin. The letters stated, “Despite the limitations placed upon you as members of a 
minority group, you have fought your way to the top. You have challenged and vanquished the myths of 
racial superiority and inferiority....The Amsterdam News however wishes to call your attention to 
another opportunity — the greatest in your brilliant careers. An opportunity to challenge the force which 
seeks to destroy everything you have devoted your best years to building. A force which seeks to deny 
the universal equality you have so laboriously established. This force is Hitlerism.” 
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The newspaper then pleaded with the athletes: “The Amsterdam News begs you to refuse to participate 
in the Olympic Games in Germany in 1936....We make this protest not only [for] the 204,000 Negroes 
in Harlem, the 12,000,000 Negroes in America, and the countless darker exploited colonials throughout 
the world. We speak in the name of humanity, of civilization, of all forces of enlightenment which are 
threatened by Adolph Hitler and barbaric Nationalist philosophy.” 


The Amsterdam News was not alone in supporting the boycott. In Los Angeles, the Sentinel raised its 
voice as well. “It is plain that the Olympic Games are going to be used by Adolph Hitler to further his 
campaign of hatred and discrimination against the Jews, Catholics and other minority groups,” the 
Sentinel editorialized. “The fact that the Jews are the chief sufferers from his campaign of intolerance 
should not deter Negroes from taking a leading part in the drive to move the Olympics.” 


The newspaper acknowledged that “America’s skirts are far from clean in respect to discrimination 
....We have always appealed to fair-minded people to aid us in our battle against persecution. Now that 
other groups are appealing for our help, we ought to set an example.” 


Jesse Owens initially considered the New Amsterdam call to shun the Olympics, and even issued a 
protest statement of his own. But he soon reconsidered, announcing he would not join a boycott. Walter 
White, executive director of the NAACP, sent a telegram urging Owens to alter course again. White 
admitted that pointing “the finger of scorn” at other countries for racial bigotry was hypocritical of 
Americans. But White also stated that stopping dictators was more important. 


White had also drafted a much longer letter to Owens, retained in the NAACP archives, that was never 
sent. 


In it, White emphasizes that it is his “firm conviction” that the issue of participating in the Berlin 
Olympics “transcends all other issues” — even if boycotting would be a personal sacrifice. Moreover, he 
wrote, “the very preeminence of American negro athletes gives them an unparalleled opportunity to 
strike a blow at racial bigotry.” (see full text below) 
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I fully realize how great a sacrifice it will be — 
to give up the trip to Surope and to forego the acclein ch 
your athletic prowess will unquestionably bring you. I 
realize equally well how hypocritical it is for certain Ameri- 
cans to point the hig iA of scorn at any other country for 
racial or any other of bigotry. 


On the other hand, it is my firm conviction that the 
issue of participation in the 1936 Olympics, if held in 
De, Wises Aan’ dis ander the present regime, transcends all other issues. 
—— Participation by American athletes, and especially by those of 
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How do your Senators and Congressmen stand on the Costigan-Wagner AntiLynching Bill? 
ENDORSED HT THE NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW TORK 
NAACP Secretary Walter White to Jesse Owens concerning the 1936 Olympic games, December 4, 1935. Typed 
letter. NAACP Collection, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress (0832.00.00) Courtesy of the NAACP 
(Digital ID # na0082p1] 
/hawww_loc.gov/exhibitsnaacp'the-great-depression. html 
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= #2 zi ur. Owens December 4, 1935. 


entrenched would, on the other hand, deter nations which 
through fesr or other unworthy emotions are tending towards 
Gictstorships. Let me make this quite concrete. ti- 
Semitic, anti-Catholic and anti-Negro prejudices are growing 
alarmingly throughout the United States. Should efforts 
towards recovery fail, there is no telling where America will 
go: There are some people who believe that a proletarian 
dictatorship will come. I do not believe this will happen 
and the course of history clearly indicates that it is not 
likely to happen. Instead, it is more probable that we would 
have a fascist dictatorship. 


It 1s also historically true that such reactionary 
dictatorships pick cut the most vulnerable group as its first 
victims. In the United States it would be the Negro sho 
would be the chief and first sufferer, just as the Jews have 
been made the scapegoats of Hitlerism in Nazi Germany. Sin- 
clair Lewis, in his last novel, IT CAN'T HAPPEN HESE, has 
written what seems to me to be a very sound picture of what 
may happen. 


I have written at greater length than | had intended at 
the outset. hope, however, that you will not take offense 
at my writing you thus frankly with the hope that you will 
take the high stend that we rise above personal benefit 
and help strike a blow at intolerance. I am sure that your 
stand will be applauded by many people in all parts of the 
world, as your ——— under the present situation in 
Germeny would alienate many high-minded people who are awaken- 
ing to the dangers of intolerance wherever ‘Taises its head. 


Ever sincerely, 


Secretary. 


Mr. Jesse Owens 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, 

Ohio. 


warOTF 


Letter from NAACP Secretary Walter White to Jesse Owens concerning the 1936 Olympic games, December 4, 1935. 


Lines “a Page 2. NAACP Collection, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress (082.00.01) Courtesy of the 
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But the proposed boycott was derailed, by a number of factors. Even as notables such as Jahncke urged a 
ban and warned that the Olympics “require fair play and the spirit of sportsmanship, and I find these 
utterly lacking in the German preparations,” in the sports world there was a wide-held belief that sports 
and politics should remain separate. This belief was in the face of polling in late 1935 showed that 43% 
of Americans actually favored a boycott or moving the Olympics to a different locale. But keeping 
politics and sports in separate spheres allowed many sports leaders to look the other way from the Nazi 
regime’s anti-Semitism and discrimination. They were “seduced,” historians now often say, by empty 
promises that the Nazis would fairly allow Jewish athletes to vie to be on German teams, which 
undermined a primary argument in favor of the boycott. 


In the end, one man played an outsized role in securing America’s participation in the Olympics -- one 
could say as another propaganda master who shrewdly manipulated public opinion. 


Avery Brundage in 1935 argued forcefully that the internal affairs of Germany should not be utilized as 
a consideration that might keep American athletes from pursuing their dreams. Even though it was 
Brundage who, in 1933, first questioned U.S. participation if the Nazis barred German Jews from that 
nation’s teams (stating that “I do not think the International Olympic Committee can dodge this issue”) 
he had long since changed his mind — after, of course, being wined and dined in Berlin by Nazi officials 
in 1934. 


On June 4, 1934, Brundage was requested by the American Olympic Committee to go to Germany to 
“investigate charges to the effect that Nazi policies have debarred Jewish athletes from participation in 
training for the 1936 Olympic games," reported the Jewish Telegraph Agency. "The United States will 
decline to participate in the games if in Mr. Brundage’s judgment Germany has not kept its pledge of 
complete freedom of opportunity for Jewish athletes.” The motion had been seconded by Charles 
Ornstein, of the Jewish Welfare Board. 


However, after visiting Germany that summer, Brundage came home to give a speech on “German 
Day,” October 4, 1934, in which he now lauded the “heroic struggle of the German people” who had 
overcome the demoralized spirit of five years previous and were now bound to triumph. Brundage was 
now fully supportive of the United States participating in the 1936 Olympics. Anyone who had the 
opposite view, he said many times, must be overly influenced by “the Jews,” who “have been clever 
enough to realize the publicity value of sport.” 


Over the next year, Brundage repeated two main themes as the tug-of-war over an American boycott 
continued. His first adage: no matter what, the success of the Olympic Movement required that it avoid 
entanglement in religious or political issues. The Olympic Games were “for athletes, not politicians.” 


Second, and more ominous: Brundage blamed Jews in America, especially the “vocal” New York Jews, 
for much of the controversy. Scholar Carolyn Marvin said that Brundage “confided to his friends” that 
his partisan goal in supporting a successful Berlin Olympics was to advance democracy against 
Communism and against “the misguided politics of Eastern liberals in league with Jewish interest 
groups.” He said, “We must force the Jews who wish to use the Games as a weapon to strike the Nazis 
to mind their own business and let sport alone.” 
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Brundage’s chief opponent, Judge Mahoney, rebutted: It was the Nazi regime, he said, who were guilty 
of manipulating the Olympics for political gain. The Nazis had failed to provide credible proof that 
German Jews would be allowed to compete, Mahoney argued. He argued that Brundage, in 
whitewashing the true situation in Germany, was in effect doing the bidding of a foreign country. “The 
Nazi government wants more than American participation in a sporting contest,’ Mahoney asserted. “It 
wants to bring the American dollar into the very weakened Nazi treasury. And it wants to picture Hitler 
with Uncle Sam standing behind him and saying, ‘We are with you, Adolph!” 


But in the end, Brundage prevailed, albeit by a razor thin margin, when the AOC voted, 58 14 to 55 34, to 
not boycott the Berlin Olympics. 


Let the Games Begin 


On July 15, 1936, the delegation of 384 U.S. Olympic athletes and staff boarded the S.S. Manhattan, a 
luxury liner based in New York, bound for Hamburg, Germany and the Olympic Games. A band played 
as they set sail. Among the team members (the largest U.S. team ever) were 18 African American 
athletes. 


They were assigned staterooms together, four men to a room, but otherwise all activities aboard ship 
were integrated. (Archie Williams remembered, “it was sort of like saying, ‘We want to make sure that 
you are with your own kind.’ In fact, I didn't have as much in common with some of these kids as with 
the white kids I went to college with. But I did feel there was a lot of racial prejudice, a feeling that they 
looked at us as different.’’) 


Several athletes later recalled how impressed they were by the abundance of the food — both aboard ship 
and, later, in the Olympic Village. When the ship landed at Hamburg, the lavish red carpet treatment 
began. A band greeted the arriving American athletes; then everyone was transported to the centuries- 
old city hall, a building steeped in tradition. City officials gave speeches — in German — and the U.S. 
team was given ceremonial keys to the city. 


Then, recalled Archie Williams, “we got on the train and when we got to Berlin the same thing 
happened. On the street the people immediately recognized us. They would come up to us for 
autographs and they would want to talk and invite you in to have a cup of coffee.” 


The “Jews Not Welcome” and other anti-Semitic signage forbidding Jews and other “undesirables” 
entry into various parts of Berlin had been removed from restaurants, hotels and public places. 
International tourists saw smiling Brownshirts and SS officers. For the athletes, each residence “cottage’ 
had two stewards on duty at all times. 


> 


The opening ceremony on August 1 included more than 5,000 athletes representing 51 nations. A chorus 
of 3,000 Germans sang the national anthem, Deutschland Uber Alles, followed by the Nazi anthem, 
Horst Wessel Lied. The dirigible, the Hindenburg, flew over the stadium, flying the Olympic flag. 
Thousands of white pigeons were released. The Olympic torch arrived, having been carried by a relay 
team of 3,000 runners from Olympia, Greece — the first time in modern Olympic history this had been 
done. 
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By the time the Games concluded on August 16, more than 3 million tickets had been sold, and another 
half million passes issued to athletes, press, and honored guests. The Berlin Olympics were widely 
acknowledged to be the most lavish games to that date, and many visitors and journalists at the event 
were lulled by the vision of a peaceful, tolerant Germany. It would not be long before the world realized 
that the glorious facade of the Games camouflaged the racist, militaristic character of the Nazi regime. 


Beyond the pomp and circumstance, the narrative of the Berlin Games is important to our understanding 
of the history of this era. Germany’s athletes did win the most gold medals. But the Americans, and 
specifically the African American members of the U.S. team, took the greatest number of medals in 
track and field events, the popular heart of the Olympics. Cornelius Johnson’s record high jump, Jesse 
Owens's four gold medals, Archie Williams’ gold medal-winning sprint, and all the other medals earned 
by Team USA’s black competitors proved that the world's greatest athlete was not an Aryan. 


DIVERSITY: 


As a part of its current efforts to broadly counter systemic racism and implicit bias, the City of Los 
Angeles has expressed twin goals of increasing the diversity of designated historic resources and 
pushing toward social justice and equity. 


In early 2021, the National Trust for Historic Preservation issued a strongly-worded statement regarding 
justice and equity in historic preservation, describing a vision where this nation’s landmarks would 
reflect America’s complete history of all of its people. 


“The National Trust believes that every American should be able to see themselves, their history, 
and their potential in our collective story and in our national landscape. 


This belief is at the core of our vital mission to tell the full American story. With historic 
preservation we’re saving the places, memories, and stories that reflect the diverse people who 
make up our country...we are honored to be able to highlight places that tell the story of all 
Americans, including women, people of color, and others whose contributions to our cultural 
heritage are often overlooked. 


Yet just a small fraction of the sites on the National Register of Historic Places represent women 
and people of color. As a nation, we have work to do to fill in the gaps of our cultural heritage. 
That’s why the National Trust for Historic Preservation shines a long-overdue spotlight on 
generations of trailblazers by saving the places where they raised their voices, took their stands, 
and found the courage to change the world. We can tell a fuller American story. It’s a story that 
does justice to the contributions of women, people of color, and all Americans in shaping our 
nation and leading us forward. And it’s a story that stirs us all to take pride in our shared 
heritage and inspires us to create an even more perfect union for generations to come.” 
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This 2021 statement echoes former National Trust President Stephanie Meeks’ 2009 speech — given 
during a conference in Southern California — when she declared that “it is a time of transformational 
change in America.” By the year 2050, she said, and possibly decades sooner, the United States will be a 
country that is majority minority. Yet few designated landmarks, locally or federally, then or now, 
reflect this diversity. Meeks urged preservationists and historians everywhere to “‘reconsider what is 
important, taking into account the layers of history,” when landmarking this country’s heritage places. 


Today, the oak stands in a densely populated working-class neighborhood almost devoid of tree 
cover and open spaces. There are only two small parks within a mile of the property. Los Angeles 
ranks 74" of 100 American cities in park access. At a time when Angelenos are increasingly 
aware of a concept called “Tree Equity,” Council District 10’s neighborhoods rank among the 
lowest in Los Angeles, with a tree canopy coverage percentage (for the district overall) of 15.46%, 
compared to the nearby Hancock Park area (former CD4 at the time of the inventory survey) of 
36.66% -- twice as many trees. The protection of mature trees, both in the public realm AND 
significant trees including the Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak, is a key step to closing LA’s 
Urban Forest Canopy Equity Gap. 


The Johnson Family home and the associated Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak Tree together call 
attention to a family story of migration, hope, determination, and community, along with reminding us 
of the challenges and opportunities, the sometimes miraculous, often perilous, journey minority athletes 
have faced in this country. 


This potential Historic Cultural Monument, if designated and added to the City’s roster of landmarks, 
shines a light on the heterogeneity of a Los Angeles neighborhood; celebrates the lives and 
accomplishments of individual African American citizens; and commemorates stories of racism both in 
America and in Europe. 


In terms of evaluating the merits of whether a cultural resource ought to be recognized, that means at 
times digging deeper, learning more, respecting the “other” and above all, listening to the core of the 
story. Modest and vernacular houses, like the Johnson Family home, and even trees, can tell hidden 
stories. Without recognizing homes like these, and designating them so future generations can learn 
their stories, the City will be destined to continue the pattern of racial disparity in historic preservation. 


INTEGRITY: 


The Johnson Family Home retains sufficient integrity to tell the story of the family that owned the 
property for more than a century. Integrity is “the ability of a property to convey its historical 
associations or attributes,” and the Johnson home, while humble, very much looks the same today as it 
did when S.C. Johnson and Pearl Cooper Johnson were raising their children — and when Cornelius 
began jumping higher than anyone else. 
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The key question is: Would the Johnson family members who lived there recognize it as it is today? The 
answer is Yes. Indeed, the primary alteration, e.g. the enclosure of the original front porch to become 
habitable interior space, was constructed by the family (Cornelius’s father) early in the 20" century, 
when Cornelius was just a boy and the family was growing. 


Specifically: The physical structure is in the same location as when built. The exterior design of the 
main building retains its form, plan, space, structure and style, from day of construction (although 
the front porch is partially enclosed). The setting, the former Pico Heights / Pellissier Tract, has 
certainly had intrusions but since this is a corner property its essential character remains in the same 
relationship to its setting as before. Most of its materials and its workmanship are intact to when the 
Johnson family members were the owners. The building’s physical features retain their “feeling,” and 
historic sense of the particular period in time. 


CONCLUSION: 


The Johnson Family home and the Cornelius Johnson Olympic Oak Tree deserve to be preserved and 
treasured as living symbols of Los Angeles’s history and hopes. 


An enduring cliche of Los Angeles is the Hollywood hopeful with a dream of sudden stardom. The truth 
of Los Angeles is the migrants escaping repression and poverty, who came here armed with hope and 
energy, and made their dreams come true. 


The Johnsons and Coopers were among thousands of families who have come to Los Angeles seeking a 
better life, through economic and social opportunities unavailable to them in their original homelands, 
but their scion, Cornelius, was one of a kind: a home-grown, publicly educated son of the city who — 
through talent, hard work, and perseverance — became the best high jumper in the world, recognized and 
celebrated far beyond his city and country. Similarly, the house may be one of many modest original 
vernacular, owner-built family homes from the very early 20" century (although numbers are shrinking), 
but the Olympic Tree is utterly unique. Together, they can serve as examples for us all. 


The Olympic Oak reminds us of the worst that mankind is capable of, with its undercurrent of racial 
hatred and prejudice. At the same time, the tree celebrates the triumph of the Olympic spirit and values 
of friendship, excellence, respect, courage, determination, inspiration and equality, highlighted in the 
story of one of Los Angeles’s greatest athletes. 


As Los Angeles prepares to welcome the world to the 2028 Olympic Games, Cornelius Johnson’s 
Olympic Oak recalls the past and embodies hopes for the future. 
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